CHAPTER VII

THE fame of Shrewsbury was securely established in
the nineteenth century by a succession of three great
Head Masters who presided over its destinies for no
less than a hundred and ten years: Butler (afterwards
Bishop of Lichfield) from 1798 to 1836, Kennedy, of
Latin grammar fame, from 1836 to 1866, and Moss
from 1866 to 1908. Its reputation as a home of
classical scholars was well deserved: the honour
board records, for instance, that the Ireland Scholar-
ship at Oxford was won for six out of seven consecu-
tive years by Salopians, and the records further show
that the fifth of these champions was a boy who won
it while still at school, and that among his com-
petitors was no less a person than Mr, Gladstone.1

This was, of course, in Dr. Butler's time, but it is
needless to say that scholarship flourished equally
under Dr. Kennedy, and won for Shrewsbury a place

1 Gladstone (who was bracketed second) said in a letter to
his father that the winner was preferred " chiefly on his having
written short and concise answers while ours were long winded."
As he goes on to mention "a prevalent impression that the
Shrewsbury system is radically a false one/' I must retaliate by
recording on Lord Morley's authority that Mr. G.'s essay was
marked "desultory beyond belief/' (Life of Gladstone, I,
pp, 61, 62.)
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